“Dumpster Dive’ 
by Terry Messman 


n angel makes an unexpected visi- 

tation to a San Francisco dumpster. 

St. Paul the hermit steps out of a 
Renaissance painting to wind up in rags on 
the streets of the Mission District, looking 
for all the world like one more street per- 
son trapped in poverty. 


Jonathan Burstein’s art reminds us that 
in many religions, saints and angels appear 
as beggars or as blind and disabled people. 
They sometimes move among us unknown 
to test our kindness. Burstein’s art per- 
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Haunting Art Portrays the Human Face of the Poor 


forms a similar function, challenging us to 
see the humanity of the homeless people, 
panhandlers, and down-and-out workers 
who appear in his paintings like saints 
walking among us unseen. 

In Burstein’s evocative painting, 
‘Dumpster Dive,” an angel appears, unex- 
plained and unannounced, at a trash bin in 
the Mission. It conjures up images of 
other angels appearing to announce the 
birth of a homeless child 2,000 years ago, 
and reminds us of the streets where that 
child would be born today. Perhaps this is 
a guardian angel watching over those who 


Fusion of Art and Activism 


The paintings and political work of Jos Sances 


by Howard Levine 


f ever there was a person who proved 

that the personal is political and the 

political is artistic, then Jos Sances is 

that person. One would be hard 
pressed, in fact, to say where his life ends 
and his art begins. Yet everything he does 
is infused with a fierce sense of compas- 
sion, a raging sense of justice and an out- 
rageous sense of humor. 

Jos Sances’ commitment to progressive 
political ideals is matched only by his 
commitment to producing extraordinary 
artwork in the service of those ideals. 

His work can be found everywhere, and 
you know his art even if you don’t know 
his name. From telephone poles to fancy 
galleries, and from BART station walls to 
Harlem’s Audubon Ballroom where 
Malcolm X was murdered, the work of Jos 
Sances is on display. 

There is scarcely a progressive organiza- 
tion in the Bay Area over the past 20 years 
that Jos has not made a poster for; and he 
has designed and printed posters advertising 
or commemorating countless events, 


demonstrations, rallies and concerts. He has 
designed and printed posters for indepen- 
dent filmmakers and musicians; and his 
screen print portraits of people like Noam 
Chomsky, Edward Said, Rachel Corrie and 
Waldo Salt are sought after by collectors 
and activists alike. He is an illustrator and 
designer for many union publications. 

Jos is the co-founder and art director of 
Alliance Graphics, a Berkeley-based 
screenprint and embroidery shop. One of 
the few union shops in the entire western 
United States, Alliance Graphics is cele- 
brating its fifteenth anniversary. 

Sances said he is equally proud of the 
facts that all the profits of Alliance 
Graphics support the important work of 
parent organization, the Middle East 
Children’s Alliance, that he is helping to 
provide union jobs in an increasingly 
sweatshop industry, and that most of the 
work done by Alliance Graphics is for 
other unions, nonprofits, schools and pro- 
gressive organizations. 

“Without Alliance Graphics, it would 
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~_.Art by Jonathan Burstein.” “Dave” 


must find their meals in a dumpster. Or 
maybe it has arrived to usher into the 
afterlife one of the 100-plus souls who die 
on the streets of San Francisco every year. 

Burstein’s paintings are full of this 
contemplative awareness of deeper levels 
of meaning hidden in the most earthbound 
cityscapes and the most downtrodden peo- 
ple. His art is often most beautiful and 
shot through with transcendence exactly 
at those moments when he is portraying 
people caught and seemingly crushed to 
the earth by poverty and hopelessness. 
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Art & Activism 
This issue of Street Spirit is the 
second in a two-part series 
focusing on art and activism. 
This issue features the art of 
Jos Sances, Art Hazelwood, 
Osha Neumann, Elizabeth 
King, Jonathan Burstein, B.N. 
Duncan and Doug Minkler. 


Painting by Jos Sances, 33” x 33” 


A homeless man finds no home in this scene reminiscent of Thomas Kinkade’s art. 
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Art by Doug Minkler 


Minkler wields the artist’s brush like a hammer with 
which to reshape an unjust society — or at least deliver 
a few ringing blows against political exploitation. 


The Artist as Agitator 


by Richard 3COM Coca Cola 


rt and artists. Both can be very - 


interesting. Doug Minkler has 

created an angry, impassioned art 
form dealing with injustice. It is very vis- 
ceral, very hard-hitting. 


Minkler is one of the best known polit- 
ical artists in the Bay Area, His work is 


fiery and intense; he’s equal parts artist. 


and agitator. Minkler specializes in 
designing poster art for activist groups 
and labor unions. On one of his striking 
posters is a stark image of a man — an 
artist-agitator — wielding a hammer, with 
a caption by Bertolt Brecht: “Art is not a 
mirror held up to reality, but a hammer 
with which to shape it.” 

Brecht’s declaration of artistic commit- 
ment to social change captures the spirit 
in which Minkler approaches his work. 
Minkler does indeed wield the artist’s 
brush like a hammer with which to 
reshape an unjust society — or at least 
deliver a few ringing blows against politi- 
cal exploitation. 

His art bristles with passionate exhor- 
tations to trade union solidarity, denuncia- 
tions of corporate abuses, attacks on pol- 
luters, calls for equal pay for women, and 
grim portrayals of warlords and U.S.- 
sponsored death squads in Central 
America. His poster (shown on page 3), 
“Debating the Military Budget,” depicts 
both Republicans and Democrats as party- 
ing skeletons, armed to the teeth, gleefully 
toasting militaristic excess — a nightmare 
glimpse of the “Two Party System” intox- 
icated by nationalistic violence. 

Working from his Berkeley studio, 
Minkler has designed artworks in collabo- 


ration with many activist groups in the 
Bay Area: the Rainforest Action Network, 
the ACLU, the Ecumenical Peace 
Institute, United Auto Workers, Cop 
Watch, SEIU unions, the National 
Lawyers Guild, California Nurses 
Association, San Francisco Mime Troupe, 
_and a host of others. 

_= ” Minkler saves a special outrage for the 
corporate abuse of power, as shown in 
two posters (displayed on page 3 of this 
issue) that portray the destruction caused 
by polluting corporations and the econom- 
ic greed that drives the “cycle of poverty.” 
He explains that his posters “are a form of 
self-defense against the inequality, pover- 
ty and violence we’re forced to live under. 
The lies, the waste, the hate — these are 
my enemies.” 

Minkler warns of how big business and 
profit-obsessed corporations seek to con- 
trol and use artists: “The corporations and 
their universities want the talented to glo- 
rify their wars, their products, and their 
philosophies. I am a counter-recruiter, 
proposing instead of wealth, integrity; 
instead of prestige, community; and 
instead of security, exploration. 

“T do not do this out of a desire to save 
souls from the eternal hell of corporate 
servitude but for my own self-preserva- 
tion. If our society glorifies violence, I get 
beat up. If it ignores pollution, I get sick, 
And if it makes nuclear war, I die.” 

It is very worthwhile to check out 
Minkler’s art, which he often displays on 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. In addi- 
tion, though, check out Minkler himself. 
He has a very steady gaze. I wouldn’t 
want to argue with him. He is different. 
There is a fire there. Real passion. 


Some might feel a little uneasy around 
Doug, especially if they secretly feel that 
they are not doing as much as they could 
for the “Movement” and the “Resistance.” 
Doug seems to see inside of people. It is 
very difficult to hide from his piercing 
gaze. I’d hate to have him as a boss, and 
be under his intense scrutiny. My psyche 
is like the soft cushion of a chair; whoever 
sits on it leaves their imprint. 

A Spanish artist once said: “People 
don’t want passion. They want the appear- 
ance of passion.” This is true in very 
many cases. Van Gogh had problems 
throughout his life selling his passionate 
work. But passionate art shakes us from 
our complacency and sparks us to see the 
world with new intensity. 

Minkler writes that his art is inspired 
“by the collective humor, defiance and 
lust for life exhibited by those on the mar- 
gins. Their courageousness is what 
tains and directs me.” 3 

If you’re an angry leftist, you will want 
Doug’s work on your wall (if you have 
walls). If you want a good, long er 
investment, you will buy his work. It 
greatly underpricéd. Doug Minkler’s work 
is uncompromising. It is a good invest- 
ment, too. ee 


This article was co-written by Richard 
List and Terry Messman. 


For a list and order form for 
his posters, write to: 
Doug Minkler 
1715 Ward 
Berkeley, CA 94703 
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Street Spirit Has Moved 
New Address 
1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 
Oakland, CA 94612 


Same phone, e-mail, website 
Phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
E-mail: spirit @ afsc.org 
Street Spirit’s Website: 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 


Street Spirit 


Street Spirit is published by American 
Friends Service Committee. The ven- 
dor program is run by BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency). 


Editor, Layout, Website: Terry Messman 


‘Contributors: Jonathan Burstein, 


DeWitt Cheng, B.N. Duncan, Lydia 


Gans, Art Hazelwood, Elizabeth King, | 


Howard Levine, Richard List, Doug 
Minkler, Osha Neumann, Marianne 
Robinson, Jos Sances, Billy Wolf 


All works copyrighted by the authors. 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, poems, photos and art, but can- 
not guarantee they will be published. 
Contact: Terry Messman 

Street Spirit 

1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 
Oakland, CA 94612 

Phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
E-mail: spirit@afsc.org . 
Web: http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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Art by Doug Minkler 


Corporation, n. An ingenious device for YN r Doug Minkler art 


obtaining individual profit without individual responsibility. — Ambre Bierce 


Art by Doug Minkler 
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Donate or Subscribe to. 
Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee.. American Friends 
Service Committee shoulders the entire publishing and printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each 
! month to give our vendors a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to: 


Street Spirit | Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


——— Se 
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' Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit ne s 
1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 

Oakland, CA 94612 
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-Hazelwood’s Art Unmasks a Warmaking Empire 


““Study For A War Monument.” 


Hubris Corpulentus 
| Prints by Art Hazelwood 


(www.arthazeiwood.com) 


Review by DeWitt Cheng 


“] believe if one looks around at the 
culture one sees romanticized violence : 


and sexualized war, and that is what I 
am attacking.” — Art Hazelwood 


n 1996,. Presidential candidate Bob 

Doije, anent some quaint Clintonian 

scandal or other (1 disremember 

now), demanded, “Where’s the out- 
rage?” (Perhaps he was invoking Walter 
Mondale’s rousing 1984 slogan, “Where’s 
the beef?”) In light of the hypocrisy and 
religiosity, arrogance and ignorance, stu- 
pidity and cupidity on display these days, 
it is gratifying to hear, even in the liberal 
wacko bastion of the Bay Area, that the 
Emperor is, well, sartorially challenged 
(though, admittedly, buff in the buff after 
all those workouts); and it’s heartening to, 
see artwork that dares to examine reality 
not just with a cool conspiratorial wink, 
but a satiric; angry, gimlet eye. 

Art Hazelwood’s scathing prints in his 
exhibit “Hubris Corpulentus” (translating 
as “overweening pride”) continue the 
proud tradition — exemplified by 

_ Breughel, Holbein, Cruikshank, Gillray, 
Hogarth, Goya, Daumier, Posada, Orozco, 
Nast, Steinlen, Kollwitz, Barlach, 
Beckmann, Dix, Picasso, Rouault, 
Heartfield, Bellows, Gropper, Grosz, 
Shahn, Levine and Coe — of criticizing 
social ills, telling the truth to power and to 
the powerless. 

They are moralizing in the best sense 
— not that of the professional Bible- 
thumpers — and call us to our better 
selves, stripping away our masks and 
patriotic finery, looking beneath the hectic 
shibboleths and bland platitudes. It’s 
strong stuff, not our usual recycled art 
feed, but good medicine, and tonic for 
what ails the body politic. 

It would be selfish to reveal too much 
about the imagery of these woodcuts and 
linocuts, etchings and lithographs, depriv- 
ing viewers of the shock and awful joy of 
recognition, but discussing a few exam- 
ples may be useful. 

Ship of Fools revives the late medieval 
conceit (also employed by Bosch and 
Beckmann) of mankind as self-absorbed 
punters abandoned to private follies, and 
oblivious to their common peril; 
Hazelwood updates it, adding soulless 
sports, firepower and sex to the traditional 
target of religious hypocrisy. 

In the Coliseum depicts the contempo- 
rary version of the Roman bread and circus- 


Engraving by Art Hazelwood from “Hubris Corpulentus” 


“Four Horsemen,” engraving by Art Hazelwood. 


en: 


“Girding for War.” Art Hazelwood comments: “After it 
became clear that nothing would stop the U.S. march to 


Engraving by Art Hazelwood 
from “Hubris Corpulentus” 


war in Iraq, and my sense of frustration mounted, the 
only course that seemed open was to channel despair into small concise statements.” 


one 


“The Four Horsemen portray the classic four figures of death, war, disease 


ee 


and famine striding above the globe while tiny insignificant peace protesters march in ant-like swarms.” 


es: fans and athletes fight on and off the 
field, flanked by cheerleader/model/actress 
caryatids under a sky crisscrossed by adver- 
tising airplanes. 

Liberty Brought to Baghdad shows a 
winged allegorical figure bound and 
guarded by two soldiers who eat and floss 
(good hygiene, banal evil), in a secular 
parody of the Roman soldiers gambling at 
the Crucifixion. 

The central figure in Paranoia stands 
bewildered, paralyzed by the threats of 
modern life, e.g., Teletubbies, The Gay 
Agenda, Ebola, Satan in Toys, and is not 
appreciably reassured by the video sur- 
veillance cameras on either side. 

Finally, Romance of War, depicting a 
coalition of the bikinied draped over 


(manning?) a cannon, all gas-masked and_ 


ready for action, indicts our voyeurism 


and hypocrisy: sure, we're freedom-lov- 


ing, peace-loving and just plain loving 
folks, but isn’t violence fascinating? Sex, 
too. (Seen any action-revenge-hottie 
movies of late?) : 
The Private Lynch story has it all: 
guns, girls and, in Hazelwood’s words, 
the “eroticization of the war made flesh.” 
The richest and most powerful nation in 
world history hypes a docutainment video 
to manipulate public opinion. Wasn’t 


“Victory Parade.” 


there already a movie made about our cru- 
sade against the Albanians? Or was it 
Grenadians?. (Romance is also a satirical 
restatement of Goya’s etching Que Valor! 
from The Disasters of War, commemorat- 
ing the Spanish heroine of the Peninsular 
War against the French.) 
Those who are alarmed at the current 
political and social situation should see 
Art Hazelwood’s artworks. It is probably 


Engraving by Art Hazelwood from “Hubris Corpulentus” 


too much to ask supporters of the status 
quo to make the effort, but they are losing 
an opportunity to save themselves from 
sheepish apologies in a few years’ time 
(“You don’t understand what we 
thought.”). Let’s all spare Errol Morris 


and ourselves the blockbuster sequel film . 


“The Fog of War 2: Hindsight 2020.” 
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The Scathing, Satiric 
Vision of Art Hazelwood 


an Francisco artist Art Hazelwood has created a series 
of etchings, engravings, woodcuts and paintings that 
expose the insane greed of corporations and Wall 
Street, the barbaric violence of the military, the horrors of 
poverty and war, and the absurdities of U.S. political leaders. 
Hazelwood is a major contributor to the Street Sheet, San | 
Francisco’s newspaper on homelessness, and to Street Spirit 
in the East Bay, providing images to complement their arti- 
| cles. His art addresses a. very wide range of social issues. 
Homelessness, political corruption and paranoia, economic 
inequality, military madness, Hurricane Katrina, upscale 
| urban professionals, the dangers of the far right wing, drug 
addiction — ail are the target of Hazelwood’s satirical eye. 
“It Can’t Happen Here” echoes the warning of Sinclair 
Lewis about how fascism could emerge in America. “Merger 
Mania” depicts how the poor have been shunted aside in capi- 
talism’s mad race for profits. “Katrina” shows an unseeing 
politician, armed with a bayoneted rifle and an American flag, 
ignoring the death toll from the hurricane. “Freedom of 
Speech” and “Freedom from Want” portray how the poor have 
| been left out of America’s promise of freedom and prosperity. 


“Merger Mania” A homeless mother is ignored as corporate leaders battle for profits. | Art by Art Hazelwood 
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Osha Neumann, artist, activist and attorney, stands next to a worker 
portrayed in the La Pena mural in Berkeley that he helped create. 


Interview by Marianne Robinson 


sha Neumann’s dedication to 

art and activism is well known 

to readers of Street Spirit. 

Along with his article, 
“Anonymous Artists of the Albany 
Landfill” [see Street Spirit, January 2001], 
Street Spirit published articles in 2001 and 
2003 on his political activism and advoca- 
cy. for poor and homeless people. 

I knew of Osha’s work as an activist, 
muralist, and lawyer, and I had seen him 
working on large sculptures at the 

| Albany Landfill with his son-in-law, 
Jason DeAntonis, and fellow artists Scott 
Hewitt and David Ryan. His obvious joy 


in making these larger-than-life sculp- 


tures from materials washed up onto the 
untamed shores stirred me to learn what 
drives Osha the artist. 

Osha’s activist history shows an abid- 
ing commitment to the cause of peace and 
justice. He was arrested at the anti-nuclear 
protests of the Livermore Action Group 
and anti-apartheid protests at UC Berkeley 
in the 1980s. He spent eight years on the 
Berkeley Police Review Commission deal- 
ing with issues of police misconduct. He 
traveled in solidarity to Palestine during 
the intifada and to El Salvador’s zones of 
conflict. He joined the WTO protests in 
Seattle and was arrested in Washington, 
D.C., at the World Bank protests. 


Osha has an unbroken record of effec- 


tively defending the legal rights of home- 


STREET POLITICS & PUBLIC ART 


Marianne Robinson: How do you see 
the relationship between the art you make 
and your political and legal activism? 

Osha Neumann: My view has always 
been that art serves human liberation best 
when it’s not chained to a political pro- 
gram. That said, you can convey a lot about 
what’s going on in the world in how you 
paint a bowl of cherries. Before I started 
going out to the landfill and doing sculp- 
ture, I’d worked primarily as a muralist. My 
inspiration was the murals I’d seen in the 
Mission. Then I got turned on to the great 
Mexican muralists — Orozco, Siquieros, 
and Rivera — whose work was just incredi- 
ble, awesome, humbling. 

In the Sixties, my politics were essential- 
ly “street politics,” anarchist in the form of 
organization, Marxist in interpretation of 
the world, with civil disobedience at the 


core. After plunging into movement politics 


feet first, I gave up on art completely. I’d 
been painting alone in my studio and I just 
stopped. I thought that the liberation that art 
promised could now actually happen in 
reality. The art I had known in New York 
was primarily gallery art. I saw it as bank- 

-rupt, a dead-end act playing for an extreme- 
ly narrow audience. 
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less people over the past 18 years. 
Despite health problems, he continues to 
fight the good fight, even though the 
odds are stacked against those who 
would defend the poorest of the poor. 
Osha was instrumental in designing and 
painting two of Berkeley’s renowned art- 


works: the beautiful mural at La Pena, a 


montage of workers, musicians, and peas- 
ants on the march with Chilean folksinger 
Victor Jara, and the tribute to People’s 
Park, a mural depicting the “People’s 
History of Telegraph Avenue.” Between 
1973 and 2003, he helped to create more 
than 10 murals on both sides of the S.F. 
Bay, some funded, some labors of love. 
Some still survive, some have since been 
destroyed or painted over. : 

We met to talk in Osha’s law office,-an 
orange and white Victorian just down the 
street from the Ashby Flea Market in 
Berkeley. Back in 1987, when he was a 
newly minted lawyer, Osha helped form a 
legal collective called “Fleagal Aid” that 
dispensed legal advice from a pin-striped 
tent.set up in a stall at the Flea Market. 
Now he represents Community Services 
United, which operates the market. 

During our interview, Osha described 
how the stages of his life — from studio 
painter to political activist, muralist to 
lawyer, and now outdoor sculptor — 


have added up to one life of commit- | 


ment, and how he believes art needs to 
find a connection to the real world. 


I didn’t take up art again until the mid- 
’70s when I was living in Berkeley and 
began painting murals. I realized that what I 
had been taught about the stages of art his- 
tory progressing like a train on a track from 
one European avant garde to another left 
out some of the greatest art of the 20th cen- 
tury. I’d thought art and politics didn’t mix, 
but in the great Mexican murals I saw them 
melding in a way that didn’t compromise 
either the art or the politics. , 


MR: Talk about some of your experi- 
ences painting murals in collaboration 
with other artists. 

Osha: The La Pena mural done in 1978 
was a wonderful experience. I didn’t get 
paid, but I was collaborating with some 
great muralists, among them Brian Thiele, 
Daniel Galvez; and Ray Patlan, with whom 
I’ve worked on a number of other projects. 

When I designed the People’s Park 
mural at Haste and Telegraph, I was living 
on unemployment insurance. We put a can 
out on the street and collected donations to 
pay for supplies and lunch. It was all volun- 
teer labor. Then I won a competition for a 
mural on the back of the Co-op Credit 
Union at University Avenue. The last really 
large mural I did was the one on the Willard 


Remarkable statues have been created at the Albany Bulb. 


School gymnasium on Telegraph Avenue. I 
was teaching art at the Berkeley Alternative 
School under a grant from the California 
Arts Council. That mural got wiped out by 
an overzealous architect remodeling the 
building. We were able to save a remnant. 
The problem with my mural career was 
that the opportunities to make the kind of 
murals that I wanted to make—about pop- 
ular movements and resistance— were few 
and far between, and the money dried up. 
POLITICS AND LAW 
~ MR: What made you decide to become 
a lawyer? It seems a long way from paint- 
ing and radical politics to a career in law. 
Osha: How I got into being a lawyer is 
that I had had doubts about my own abili- 
ties as an artist, and about the opportuni- 
ties for doing the kind of art I’d wanted to 
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do. The woman in my life at the time had 
been a ceramic artist and decided to go to 
law school. Until then, it had never 
occurred to me in a million years that I’d 
go that route. It seemed totally antithetical 
to the way I’d lived my life. 

Mostly I’d been on the other side of the 
law. I’d be in jail and some lawyer would 
appear and represent me, and I never 
thought about it. The idea of being a 
lawyer just seemed crazy. But I was 
reaching a point where running around in 
the streets throwing things, breaking the 
law, was becoming a little ridiculous. This 
was not an adequate political expression, 
and I felt outside the “art world.” How 
would I make a living? 

I started law school when I was 45. 
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Poverty in Black and White 
The Art of Osha Neumann 


The artist/attorney defends homeless people who are 
hassled by the police, and also depicts the lives of the 
poor in a series of powerful drawings and paintings. 
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from page one 


The homeless figure in “Proof of 


Payment” is huddled and crestfallen, ©: 


seeming to have all the worries and cares 
of the world piled on his bowed shoulders. 
On the right side of the painting are dis- 
carded Muni bus transfers that Burstein 
collected literally from the gutters. That is 
where something striking happens, and a 
new glimpse of hope arises from these 
dead-end streets. The discarded bus trans- 
fers, so earthbound and worthless, begin 
slowly to take wing, to transmute into 
paper airplanes and to soar. 

It’s a very subtle glimmer of redemp- 
tion, a small sign that even when a human 
being is at his most hopelessly earthbound 
and oppressed, some uplifting spirit may 
be poised to take wing, hovering over his 
head like the arc of a rainbow. 

In “6th Street,” Burstein portrays an 
orange-vested workfare worker forced 
into involuntary servitude to “earn” a 
meager General Assistance grant. The 
painting honors the anonymous toilers 
forced to do menial labor for a GA check 
that has been reduced to only $59 a month 
as a result of Proposition N. But the paint- 
ing shows an even deeper level of pover- 
ty, as an older woman rummages for cans 
in the workfare worker’s trash bag. 

Yet Burstein doesn’t merely depict a 
faceless worker; he shows his humanity 
and decency. The worker and the old 
woman are not painted as abstract socioe- 
conomic categories. Burstein portrays 
something else entirely — human kind- 
ness that has beaten all the odds against it, 
and redeemed this corner of the Mission. 

Burstein lives in San Francisco’s 
Mission District, where he paints the 
neighborhood’s cultural diversity. He has 
served meals with Food Not Bombs in 
Civic Center Plaza, and has donated paint- 
ings to the art auctions held by the 
Coalition on Homelessness. I interviewed 
the artist in the San Francisco office of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 


Street Spirit: Many of your paintings 
portray street scenes and homeless people 


in San Francisco. How did this become a 


major theme in your art? 

Jonathan Burstein: | live in the 
Mission District and my studio is in the 
Mission, so where I live and work I’m 
passing people living on the street all day. 
They’re a part of my daily life. There’s a 
Day Laborer’s program right across the 
street from my studio. When I started 
painting, | began focusing on my day-to- 
day visual existence, and painting for me 
is sort of a visual diary. 

The first volunteer thing I did when I 
moved to San Francisco was feeding peo- 
ple with Food Not-Bombs. That’s when I 
first started really interacting with home- 
less people. I did that for a couple years in 
the early 1990s. We volunteered our 
kitchen to cook soup for people. I was part 
of the program that served food at Civic 
Center around the time when people were 
being arrested with Food Not Bombs. 


Spirit: You’ve done paintings showing 
the ethnic and cultural diversity of the 
Mission. Your paintings of homeless peo- 
ple show they’re part of that diversity. 

JB: I’ve always had a real interest in 
people living on the street and I’ve always 
had a fascination with trying to under- 


“Miunificent’’ 


stand how they live. I’m always fascinat- 
ed in how they find food and shelter and 
what their reality is like. What I realized 
is that the people on the streets are an 


integral part of our everyday reality, yet 


are overlooked as we walk around. 

I noticed that once I started to really 
focus on people on the street, I started 
noticing more and more who they were, 
and where they were. I became really famil- 
iar with the people in my own neighbor- 
hood, and I noticed that a certain guy hangs 
out in front of the Walgreens store, and 
another guy hangs out in front of the yoga 


studio, and they have their own rhythms. 


Especially once I made a painting of 
them, then I would start to see them all 
over the place. These are my néighbors in 
a sense, and I had overlooked them, 
stepped around them, stepped over them. 
Then I started to see they had a routine 
just like I did, and I knew who moved in 
and worked the corner of Walgreens and 
at what time. I started to sort of recognize 
people. I started to wonder if other people 
recognized these homeless people or not. 


Spirit: By painting them, you make oth- 
ers more aware of folks who are usually 
unseen. Do you think people resist seeing 
homeless people as the subjects of art? 

JB: There’s a mixed reaction. 
Generally, I think people have been 
appreciative of the fact that it’s a very 
authentic subject for art and it’s a very 
genuine part of people’s reality and it’s 
good it’s being dealt with in art. So 
there’s been a positive response in that 
way. But there’s also a line between what 
people appreciate seeing and what they’re 
willing to have in their own home. 


Spirit: You most often paint in a real- 
istic mode, yet you've also created art 
that seems akin to Magic Realism, pieces 
where you paint a realistic dumpster in 
the Mission being visited by an angel. 

JB: Well, the title of that series is 
called “Mission Dolorosa” which is a play 
on the words, Mission Dolores. Dolorosa 
means sorrowful or painful — Our Lady 
of Sorrows, which is how the mission got 
its name. The pieces in this series play 
with themes and motifs of mortality and 
death and spirituality, which I was person- 
ally thinking about because of events in 
the Middle East and things that were hap- 
pening in my own personal life. 

I was also experimenting with appro- 
priating images and religious themes from 
Renaissance paintings. The painting 
called “The Church” is actually a home- 
less guy who sits in front of a kind of 


*Church’’ 


dilapidated Catholic church in the 
Mission. He hangs out on the steps. I 
made the light coming through the doors. 


Spirit: He’s surrounded by darkness, 
but radiant light is coming from the church. 
‘ JB: Right. But his back is to it. He’s 
kind of bathed in it, but oblivious maybe. 
Also, is the light from the comforting 
warmth of this gathering of people inside, 
and is he excluded? Or is he just 
unaware? And is it an actual church ser- 
vice or is it the gateway to beyond? I was 
just leaving that open. 


Spirit: J love the painting, “Dumpster 
Diving.” It’s a very moving image of an 
angelic presence in the toughest kind of 
inner-city poverty. 

JB: To be totally truthful about that 
one, I was telling someone about this 
series I was doing, and I said that it’s like 
Italian Renaissance meets urban realism. 
And they said, “Oh, like cherubs dump- 
ster diving?” And I said, “Great idea. I 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


guess I'll use it.” 

It’s a bit of a play on so many mytholog- 
ical traditions that gods or saints will appear 
disguised as beggars and then they test peo- 
ple’s kindness that way. So Zeus, for exam- 
ple, will appear as a blind man. That, and 
also the fact that a lot of saints did live 
these very humble, very austere lives. 


‘Spirit: Yes. The Franciscans were 
mendicants — panhandlers seeking alms. 

JB: Exactly. Sometimes it’s interesting 
to see that that is a theme that runs 
through a lot of spiritual traditions, both 
Western and Eastern. The most holy peo- 
ple, instead of being dressed up in finery, 
they’re in the streets living very simple 
lives, which is why Buddhist monks still 


keep going out to beg with their begging 


bowls in Asia. © 


Spirit: Who are the figures huddled at 
the base of the painting in “Munificent” ? 
JB: “Munificent” is someone who is 
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“Proof of Payment” 


“Carte Blanche’ 
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“magnanimous, and there’s also a play on 
the word Muni in the title, because of the 
_.Muni bus in the picture. So, again, I’m 
taking what is a bit of urban visual drama 
that I’m attracted to, which is when the 
antennas come off the electric Muni 
buses. Sometimes it makes a big spark, 
and at night it’s really dramatic and it 
lights up like a big flash strobe. I think it’s 
a really cool bit of urban theater. 
I had this Renaissance series in mind, so 
I took that light and made it into something 
divine. And I took some people from Italian 
Renaissance paintings who are looking at 
the crucified Christ, and I substituted the 
Muni light glowing like this. 


The figures in the lefthand corner are : 


holding Mary in her grief. That’s from 
Sodoma’s painting, “Descent from the 
Cross.” The figure in the lower right is St. 
Paul the hermit. He was an ascetic monk 
and he went and lived in a cave. In the orig- 
inal painting by Jusepe Ribera, he’s holding 
a skull and he’s contemplating mortality. 
He’s just this old man in rags and a loin- 
cloth, but he’s a saint. I dropped him in 
there on the street in my painting; he fit in 
even though he’s from this old painting. 


Spirit: Many of your paintings might 
be called urban realism. You took this 
realism one step beyond by painting a 
series of homeless images on cardboard. 
It’s almost-as if you used the back side of 
a panhandler’s sign for your canvas. 

JB: I wanted to do that series on card- 
board in the gold frames for a long time. I 
really did it for myself and never expected 
that they would sell. I think it’s interesting 
that people can appreciate the social com- 
mentary, but they don’t necessarily want 
them in their homes. This is what people 
see on the street every day, and it would 
almost be like having a homeless person 
in your home. You don’t want to be 
‘reminded. When you’re home, the street 
is outside and you close the door, and 
why would you want to bring a homeless 
person inside? 

Another interesting thing: I had the one 
called “Urban Jetsam” — with the trash 


on it as part of the painting — hanging in 
a local cafe and they asked me to move it! 
It does have street trash on it. I explained 
that it had been carefully sprayed and 


sealed with an acrylic.coating; but they 


said it was too close to the kitchen’ and 
they had me move it to a different corner. 
I can respect that, but I thought it was 
very interesting that they wanted to shuf- 
fle it away from the middle of the cafe. 


Spirit: [laughing] It’s very symbolic, 
because if homeless people themselves sat 
in some of those cafes, they would be 
shuffled away for similar reasons. 

JB: There have also been positive 
reactions to this series. One of the card- 
board pieces is called “6th Street” and 
portrays a workfare guy. A woman came 
to that show and was really moved 
because she works with the workfare pro- 
gram, and she was so touched that some- 
one not only had noticed one of these peo- 
ple, but had dignified them with attention. 

When you make an oil painting and put 
a frame around it and hang it on a white 
wall in a gallery and put the light on it, 
you're dignifying the subject and elevat- 
ing it. To her, it was almost as if I was 
elevating that person. She said, “This 
could be one of my guys. I work with 
them all the time and no one notices them; 
and the fact that you paid so much atten- 
tion to this person and the truth of his 
life...” She was really touched. 


Spirit: That piece is part of a series of 
four paintings on cardboard. And they’re 
mixed media, meaning you have hunks of 
cans and BART tickets attached to them. 

JB: Those pieces are all paintings with 
found objects, which has been a move- 
ment in art for a long time. 


Spirit: In this case, objects found on 
the streets of San Francisco. 

JB: Yes, objects found on the streets. 
Even the gold frames were found in the 
trash pile of my studio where I work in 
this building with a lot of artists. They 
were not bought; they were essentially 
trash. And the cardboard is easy to find, 
which is why homeless people use it for 
signs or to sleep under. The cardboard is 


“Urban Jetsam’’ 


sort of a dual metaphor: it serves as shel- 
ter and also as signs asking for help. In 
the painting “Dave,” I thought it was great 
that Dave was actually holding up a card- 
board sign, and I let the cardboard show 
through and just wrote his appeal on it. 


Spirit: /t seems ironic to put together 
cardboard and gold frames. Cardboard is 
a disposable, throwaway thing — like 
homeless people are to society — yet by 
putting it in a gold frame, the viewer can 
see it as honored, like a museum piece. 

JB: I was trying to set up a tension 
both between what the subject of the 
painting was and what the object was, 
which is made out of trash, basically. The 
subject is a figure or a person that is often 
disparaged or downtrodden, not really 
heroicized at all, which is what painting 
often does. And sort of putting in a con- 
tradiction by having it in this classical 
gold frame, a symbol of “high art.” So the 
tugging between the “low” and the “high” 
is what I was trying to accomplish. 

_ And if something is in a gold frame on 
a wall, you should pay attention to it 
because it’s important. So here’s the situ- 
ation and the people we often try to avoid 
paying attention to, but I’m going to draw 
attention to it. Also, with the found 
objects, for me it was interesting collect- 
ing all the stuff off the street. I had this 
real experience of, “Oh, wow, this is what 
some people do all the time for a living.” 


Spirit: People scavenging and recy- 
cling are doing the same thing every day. 

JB: Exactly. So the process of making 
this piece was also somewhat parallel to 
what was going on in the lives of the sub- 
jects of my paintings. 


Spirit: In your painting “Dave,” a 
man who is disabled has a sign asking for 
help around his neck. He is sparechang- 
ing and in the corner of the painting, are 
those real coins he’s collecting? 

JB: Each painting in this series has 
one element that I think relates to the sub- 
ject of that specific piece and also one lit- 
tle sort of sculptural, three-dimensional 
element. With “Dave,” he’s panhandling, 
asking for change in front of Walgreens, 
and he’s got a bilingual sign. I started 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


talking to him and it turns out he’s an 
artist too, so that was kind of cool. The 
mixed media with “Dave” is there’s a 
bunch of coins and ripped-up dollar bills 
in the picture in the lower part. And the 
sort of sculptural element is, 1 made his 
little cup out of tinfoil in 3-D. 


Spirit: So his cup is a real three-dimen- 
sional thing you could put a coin in? 

JB: You know, it’s funny, in one of the 
shows someone put a nickel in that. It was 
not part of the piece, but I thought it was 
funny it turned interactive all of a sudden 
and I left the nickel in there. 


Spirit: That’s authentic art when the 
painting can successfully panhandle. 

JB: Yeah, yeah! Really. I never had a 
painting earn its own money this way. I 
thought it was really funny. 


Spirit: In another in this series, 
“Proof of Payment,” a man is huddled on 
the street and there are old BART tickets. 

JB: And Muni transfers. They’re fold- 
ed into little paper airplanes. It took a 
really long time. I made a whole cascad- 
ing shower of paper airplanes out of Muni 
tickets and BART tickets. The subject of 
that painting was a guy at the 24th St. 
BART huddled over in a parka so you 
couldn’t see his face. He made a really 
striking image, and the shot of the light 
was really dramatic with the shadows. 

The title, “Proof of Payment,” comes 
from the fact that I was folding up Muni 
transfers I had collected from a Muni 
parking lot, out of the gutter. I noticed on 
the back it says buying and selling the 
transfers will result in your arrest. I just 
thought, “Here’s someone making a quar- 
ter out of selling them, and a guy could 
get arrested for this?” It just seemed 
absurd. I subtly highlighted that warning 
on a couple of the transfers. So the theme 

of “proof of payment” — this guy seemed 
like he’d already paid his dues. 


Spirit: He’s paid a lot. You made the 
bus tickets into paper airplanes, signify- 
ing a desire to escape being earthbound? 

JB: Yeah, it’s a little bit transcenden- 
tal. They sort of go from formless in the 
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by Elizabeth King 

began this series of works on 
“Altruism and Giving” with the inten- 
tion that I, as an individual, can help 
those around me with simple altruistic 
acts. My current works bring awareness to 
giving and its effect on humankind. 
Altruism to me is not understood from the 
philosophical sensibility, but rather as small 
acts of kindness that can alleviate the pover- 
ty, cares and concerns of others. 

My paintings emphasize selfless giv- 
ing, with two figures, shown or implied, 
engaged in benevolent actions, painted in 
a contemplative state, absorbing the view- 
er in that contemplation. In poetic succes- 
sion, figures progress in the acts of 
bestowing and receiving. The light of car- 
ing for humanity is directing social har- 
mony through trust. The emotive meaning 
of the contextual elements is like an inter- 
woven tapestry, all working together, all 
dependent on selflessness. 

I had to paint a concept I understand, 
act upon and experience. Altruism is the 


Artist Depicts the 
Moment of Giving 


Elizabeth King portrays the sacred meaning of 
small acts of kindness performed unselfishly. 


light within the integrative consciousness. 
The integrative consciousness is narration 


_in action of the mythical moment of gen- 


erosity taking place, with spiritual aspects 
of the sacred, iconic-like, everyday 
actions performed unselfishly. 

Altruism is man’s contemplation of 
existence, which reaches into the integra- 
tive consciousness that is identifiable with 
the viewer. The integrative consciousness 
is how the viewer’s existence is linked to 
human existence. In every work, I include 
the magical, the mythical and the sacred. 
There is something sacred about helping 
another’s dignity. 

In my figurative works, I paint expres- 
sionistically, like Lucian Freud, using 
strong bravura and impasto brush strokes. 
My abstract, expressive works draw view- 
ers into the paintings through dynamic 
compositions and by projecting the image 
into the viewer’s space. 

With the materials I use, I emphasize 


the content of transitory light effects of 


See Warmth in Giving page / 1 


“Warmth in Giving 2”? Warm coffee is given to a homeless man. 
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lower right, and they. slowly start to - 


become the paper airplanes in a kind of 
arc above the man. There’s something 
transformative about it. It was kind of 
origami-like and it reminded me of the 
way they make the paper cranes for peace. 


Spirit: That is a very earthbound, 
sunken-in figure, yet somehow these 
wings are taking flight above him. 

JB: Part of the irony for me is that he’s 
stuck at a BART station and there’s Muni 
transfers and it’s all about movement and 
transportation and mobility and freedom. 


Spirit: In “Urban Jetsam,” a man is 
drinking, sitting on the curb next to 
garbage, bottles and food containers. The 
man and the litter have been discarded by a 
wasteful society, and they’re both jetsam. 

JB: Yeah, exactly. You got it right. 
He’s sitting on the curb and he’s half in 
the gutter, which is where I found the 
trash I put at the bottom of the piece. So 
they’re in the same spatial realm, and in a 
sense, they’re often treated.as if they’re in 
the same material realm, which is like a 
waste product, unwanted trash. So I put 
them together in a gold frame on the wall. 

The trash in “Urban Jetsam” I collected 
right around my studio. We are in an area 
with a lot of speed addicts; there’s 
migrant workers and people looking for 
work hanging out; and there’s a big popu- 
lation of people living in their cars. So the 
trash I found was fast-food wrappers, a 
syringe, there were condoms and stuff — 
it was pretty gnarly. My friend was at the 
studio at the time and she just couldn’t 
deal with it. It’s pretty intense. So I put it 
all on there and I think it made a really 
beautiful kind of collage. 


Spirit: You think the street trash is 
beautiful? 

JB: Yeah. It looks like the driftwood. 
You know the tideline at the seashore? 
That’s where I got the “jetsam” idea. Sort 
of the tide of urban life comes in and 
deposits this. Just like at the high tideline 
on the beach where there’s driftwood and 
seashells and styrofoam, a collection of 


_a lot of urban refuse. 


both organic and manmade things. So in 
this painting there’s leaves and twigs and 


So 


Spirit: “6th Street” portrays a workfare 
worker letting an older woman rummage 
through his trash for aluminum cans. You 
portray his kindness and patience, and that 
seems so true. I’ve seen that sharing and 
kindness among very poor people over and 
over again. It’s real. 

JB: You’ve nailed it. The little 
vignette that happened around that piece 
was that he was sweeping up and an 
Asian woman came up and went to see if 
he had a can, and he said, “Yeah, there’s 
one in here.” She didn’t see it right away, 
so she turned to go. He called her back 
and said, “No, I know I just picked one up 
recently.” He kind of shuffled the bag so 
she could reach down and get it. He went 
out of his way to make sure she got it. It 
was such a moment. 

Here’s someone who is already at the 
bottom of the heap, yet it was such a 
moment of human kindness and gentle- 
ness, almost a tenderness. It: was just so 


" touching. It’s like'she could have been his’ 


grandmother or something, even though 
they didn’t speak the same language prob- 


' ably and they didn’t even know each 


other. (He’s African-American and the 
woman is Asian.) This big guy was being 
like a Boy Scout, like a teddy bear to her. 


Spirit: The theme of recycling comes 
up again in “Carte Blanche.” 

JB: The title, obviously, is a pun. A 
blank cart, an empty cart. And also “Carte 
Blanche” means you have the freedom to 
do anything, and I thought there was a bit 
of irony in that. 


Spirit: We’re a free enterprise coun- 
try, and all of us are free to go out and be 
rich, so here’s this person with their cart 
collecting a few pennies worth of stuff. 

JB: Right. That one has a mixed media 
aspect. There’s a bunch of smashed bot- 
tles and cans in the corner. The 3-D part, 
the sculptural part, is one of the plastic 
garbage bags in the back of the cart. I 
used a piece of Hefty bag I found. 

These people are out there and they’re 


really ground-level recycling « 


a major part of the structure of the city’s 
ecology. You leave a bottle out on the 
street and someone’s going to pick it up 
and it’s going to get recycled. In the city 
there’s this amazing amount of really, 
id reusing 
going on. And his shopping cart is empty. 
The shopping cart is from a supermarket 
and supermarkets are such depots of 
excess, and here’s a man with an empty 
shopping cart he’s not even supposed to 
have — emptiness in the midst of excess. 


Spirit: Some of your paintings have an 
unusual focus, not on beautiful vistas, but 
on prosaic, even ugly urban surroundings. 

JB: Well, I live in the City, in the 
Mission District, in a very urban, very 
dense environment. I don’t live in Marin; 
my daily reality is not sweeping vistas of 
Mount Tam and the ocean. I choose to 
live in the Mission because I find it really 
fascinating and interesting and stimulat- 
ing, and it’s a great place to be an artist 
because there’s so much visual richness 
and cultural richness going on. 

It’s sort of a feedback loop. I focus on 
the minutiae of daily life that often goes 
unnoticed; and by painting that, I bring that 
awareness to people who see my work. But 
it’s also training my own eyes. The more I 
paint my neighborhood, the more details I 
see of my neighborhood. It’s both a way to 
express what I find beautiful in the neigh- 
borhood to other people; but it’s also a way 
to train myself to be more perceptive of the 
place I inhabit. 


Spirit: You also paint the markets, 
street-cleaning machines, even dumpsters 
and fire hydrants. Why are these routine 
parts of the city a focus of your work? 

JB: A big interest for me is color and a 
big draw of the city are the colors — the 
palette and combinations of funky colors 
that really just grab my eye. I think they’re 
part of this mosaic of city life that is not 
always appreciated. I could just paint the 
five blocks around my house and be happy 
for years — there’s so much going on. The 
Mission is very colorful; there’s murals 
everywhere, and fruit stands. There’s peo- 
ple from a billion different cultures, and 
they’re all dressed differently; and there are 
shops with knickknacks from China that 
are brightly colored, and gumball 


machines. When I first started painting, all 
that really caught my eye. 

Then there’s also a real fascination I 
have with the color-coding of the techno- 
logical infrastructure of the city. There’s 
so much going on in the city that we need 
this color-coding system to decode what’s 
going on; that’s why there’s a yellow zone 
or a red zone or a green parking meter or 
an orange cone and people in orange 
vests. I call it an anti-Disneyland. 

There’s so much color going on and it 
all means something. It’s really over- 
looked, but we depend on it. A yellow 
zone means don’t park there, and blue 
zones are Okay if you’re handicapped. 
Buses are a certain color and trash trucks 
are a different color and recycling bins are 
a different color. They’re all bright, pri- 
mary colors. They’re not subdued, there’s 
nothing subtle about them. It’s freakish 
almost, but people take it for granted. 


Spirit: Who are some of the main 
influences on your work? 

JB: Edward Hopper is a big influence 
on me. He was drawn to how the figure, 
the human subject, was often an alienated 
and isolated part of this urban landscape. 
He was fascinated with the geometry of 
cities and the light; and he also had a real 
special place for the characters, the people 
who live in a city. They’re mostly lonely. 

Another. influence are painters such as 
Rembrandt and Michael Sweerts. The 
Dutch masters started using homeless 
people, as we call them now, people off 
the street, as character studies. They might 
do a Biblical scene, but they’d use for the 
models people that actually looked like 
people you’d see on the streets, as part of 
the crowd around the Cross or whatever. 
Kind of the urban realism of their time. 
And they painted with a modern-day 
sense of light and shadow. 

Michael Sweerts used prostitutes or 
beggars on the street as subjects in his 
painting. He did a whole oil painting of a 
milkmaid. Painting started with portraits 
of the rich because they were the patrons. 
So here was Michael Sweerts doing a 
painting of a milkmaid; in terms of class, 
it was really weird to elevate her and do a 
portrait-style painting of someone on the 
bottom of the social hierarchy. 
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“Warmth in Giving 3” A passerby gives money to needy children. 
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neo-impressionism. I use oil paint, which 
is like the fuel that feeds the fire of one’s 
inmost being, and canvas symbolizes the 
need for clothing and the wood frame for 
shelter. In these works; 'I have experi- 
mented with the refractive effects of 
metallic paint to emphasize the immediate 
impression of a moment in time. 

Early in life, I learned that hard work 
and determination are beneficial to a per- 
son’s well-being. I am acquainted with the 
condition of poverty and the ills that follow 
it. When I was 18, I supported myself by a 
minimum-wage job. While I lived below 
the poverty level, I attended university 
courses and assisted in the Meals on 
Wheels program, and served holiday meals. 

In my paintings, “Warmth in Giving 1 
& 4,” I-did not paint the giver, but rather, 
the recipient and the kind act itself. I paint 
the theme of altruism at a microcosmic 
scale, as it impacts the individual. 
Assisting others should be first, those one 
knows personally, then those outside of 
one’sknown circle. © 

In “Warmth in Giving 3,” there exists a 
powerfully emotive element to the chil- 
dren receiving three coins in a tin cup on 
the street. I paint them this way to con- 
front the issue, that handouts are not all 
that the poor desire. There is a misconcep- 
tion that those who live below the poverty 
level remain fixed in their situation 
because they do not work. However, 
many are children and cannot work. This 
painting depicts the lack of an answer to 
that growing issue. 

Contrary to social misconception, the 
impoverished are not looking for handouts, 
as I ironically addressed in “Warmth in 
Giving 3.” Yes, the large shelters, food 
banks, and meal providers are vital to meet- 
ing the needs of the homeless, elderly and 
others in need; but they can’t meet the 
influx of a growing condition that exists in 
our society, which won’t be alleviated 
unless one begins to look outside oneself. 
Therefore, I believe that if smaller commu- 
nity efforts were formed to meet the basic 
needs, the distribution assist net would 
widen to begin the cure for poverty. 

When I painted “Warmth in Giving 2,” 
the emphasis was on the act of the warm 


“Warmth in Giving 4” A caring person bestows the gift of warmth to ease the chill of a long, cold night. 


coffee given. I paint iconic figures on a 
personal or microcosmic level. The recipi- 
ent’s face, painted in dynamic perspec- 
tive, expectantly waits for the warm brew. 
The server stands poised over the sitter; 
only his hands and shirt can be seen, not 
in a monotonous action, but in a simple 
sacred act that is understandable to the 
viewer. In the process of ‘creating this 
painting, I contemplated many holidays I 
spent pouring coffee, and it became to me 
an iconic act symbolizing hope. 

Recently my works have evolved into a 
series that focuses on hands in the act of 
giving, with the figure implied. I focus on 
the action of the recipient, because I want 
to reach the viewer in a basic or simple 
concept of the action, with the viewer 
contemplating the meaning. 

For example, in “Warmth in Giving 5,” 
one giving pair of hands is a symbol that 
represents a small renovation organiza- 


tion. The plight of the homeless can be 


alleviated by small nonprofit groups in 


city auctions of abandoned property 
owned by the city. 

Those hands could symbolize the work 
of an inner city group that I worked with, 


_ that bought abandoned homes for one dol- 


lar to renovate them for families in need 
of housing. One does not have to be 
wealthy to buy those homes; but, like the 
small mysterious box in the painting, it is 
the small efforts of local community 


groups that improve one life at a time. 


Employment, housing, and feeding the 
forgotten man at the bottom of the econom- 
ic pyramid, are ways to enact a positive 
change to meet those needs. This means, as 
an individual, one does not have to be a 
great philanthropist and donate millions of 
dollars to help one’s community. Instead, 
one should give the talents and efforts that 
one has to help the community. 

It is the small efforts of one person that 
can help many, which is the reason I paint 
the recipient and the action that takes 
place, and not the giver. I did not want the 


Elizabeth King art 


recipient to be faceless, or the action to 


have no meaning, and that would diminish 


the giver’s role as the subject. : 

Every human has basic requirements 
needed to sustain life, and which need to 
be addressed — clothing, food, sleep and 
shelter. When I painted this continuing 
series of works, I wanted to include a 
brief synopsis about the early condition of 
my life to establish to the reader that I am 
acquainted with and understand the condi- 
tion of poverty. This is a personal series 
of works that I paint to express an idea of 
change within the integrative conscience. - 

If I, as an individual artist, can make a 
positive change in my corner of the world, 
then I have gained community improve- 
ment, not self-improvement, as altruism 
and giving is not about the bestower, but 
about the community. 

If any reader would like to contact me 
concerning my works, please email me at: 
sgorsler@ yahoo.com. 


 —— —————————  — 
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History of the Tele Times 


A Claire Burch Film 


Art & Education Media, Inc. 
Website: www.claireburch.com 
E-mail: info@claireburch.com 


Review by Terry Messman 


he opening scene of the film 

documentary, “History of the 

Tele Times,” shows a high-spir- 

ited woman, colorfully dressed 
in a red hat and spotted dress, tumbling 
crazily down a flight of concrete steps to 
land on the sidewalk below. While watch- 
ing this film of Berkeley’s madcap street 
life, viewers may feel like they, too, have 
taken a fantastic pratfall down the stairs 
and landed on the surreal sidewalks of 
Berkeley with a splat. : 

Berkeley filmmaker Claire Burch’s 
film recounts an evocative history of the 
Tele Times, the creative publication 
founded by Berkeley artists B.N. Duncan 
and Wild Billy Wolf, and then carried on 
by a creative collaboration between co- 
founder Duncan and the talented artist and 
cartoonist, Ace Backwords. 

_ Burch’s film tells the story behind every 
“issue of the Tele Times, a street journal of 
Berkeley’s off-beat counterculture that was 
published from April 1978 to December 
1982. Duncan and Backwords provide a 
running commentary on the history of 
“Telegraph Avenue’s tight little mag,” 
while the film quickly and unexpectedly 
cuts and jumps to jarring scenes of the 
imaginative and bizarre street behavior that 
the Tele Times tried to document. 

A significant achievement of Burch’s 
film is the way it enables the viewer to 
see the streets of Berkeley with new eyes 
and renewed awareness. The documentary 
footage is unstaged and grainy — a realis- 
tic “cinema of the streets” — yet it also 
creatively revisions the meaning and 
essence of Berkeley itself. 

. The viewer begins to see Berkeley 
through the eyes of someone living on 
what B.N. Duncan calls the “down-under 
margins” of society. We begin to see 
Berkeley the way Duncan himself must 
have seen it during his years of document- 
ing the alternately joyous and downcast 
denizens of Telegraph Avenue. 

In Burch’s film, the sidewalks of 
Berkeley undergo a “sea-change” into 
something “rich and strange.” The streets. 
are suddenly transformed and uplifted out 
of the drab, workaday mediocrity in 
which straitlaced workers and students 
carry on with their routine chores. 

In this freshly seen Berkeley of the 
imagination, a woman dressed in a cat 
costume pushes her cart down the side- 
walk — with a real cat perched on top. A 
man dressed in a shocking pink unitard 
rides his unicycle on the streets, then joins 

‘hands with a second unicyclist so that 
both whirl around one another in dizzying 
circles. A full-size gorilla (perhaps it was 
only a human wearing a costume?) wears 
a cop’s hat while pounding wildly on a 
bongo drum. 

Naked people and clothed people 
dance rhythmically in a circle. The well- 
known Hate Man cheerfully flips off the 
camera, and after giving everyone in sight 
the finger, hauls the biggest, craziest cart 
of all down Telegraph Avenue. A huge 
bus rolls down the streets in a riot of 
color, completely covered with beautiful 
red flowers. And, just as inexplicably,:a 
woman pushes a large baby crib right 
down the middle of the road. 

Watching the movie is like experiencing 
an altered state of consciousness, but not 
one caused by any ordinary hallucinogen; 
rather, the drug is Berkeley itself, a mind- 
bending experience for the uninitiated. 
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Legendary comix artist R. Crumb (left) visits B.N. Duncan, Tele Times co-founder. 


Whether composed by alienated artists or outright aliens, 
the underground anthropologists of the Tele Times illumi- 
nated an imaginative and marginalized street culture that 
is an inseparable part of Berkeley’s cultural identity. 


_ | kept wondering how someone from 
Kansas would experience this film’s hys- 
terically funny scenes of a wild counter- 
culture that has cast aside all the chains of 
normalcy. And what would they make of 
the stark scenes of homeless people who 
are silently suffering the underside of this 
marginal street life, the bad trip of hunger 
and privation and loneliness that co-exists 


_ with the euphoria and freedom? 


The film utilizes two techniques to 
accomplish this dizzying transformation 
of Berkeley’s present-day yuppie normal- 
cy into a crazy quilt of countercultural 
zaniness. First, filmmaker Claire Burch 
paints her filmed street scenes in psyche- 
delic hues through the use of color filters, 
and sets all the action to the rollicking 
music of Alfonia Tims. 

Second, Burch’s camera gives an 
unvarnished, street-level view of 
Berkeley’s exuberant street life, without 
apology or explanation. All the surrealis- 
tic scenes burst upon the viewer without 
warning, and their jarring immediacy 
helps put us right in the midst of the 
unsettling street life most Berkeley resi- 
dents choose to avoid. oe 

Suddenly, we’re out in the middle of 
oddball dances by naked street perform- 
ers; and we see Duncan, fully dressed in 
his trademark, rumpled clothes, snapping 
photos of the dancers. The technique is 
effective in conveying the wild and edgy 
street life in which Duncan carried out his 
Anthropology of the Underground. 

Interviewed in the film by Backwords, 
Duncan says, “I saw myself as like an 
anthropologist who collects artifacts and 
art and tries to tell things about people in 
a given subculture.” 

The Tele Times featured interviews, 
not with celebrities or politicians, but with 
people barely surviving on the margins, 
creative street artists, off-beat countercul- 
tural figures, and homeless veterans who 
seem to have had their minds blown by 
the rigors of war, or street life, or both. 

Duncan was living in a low-rent 
Berkeley hotel when he co-founded the 
Tele Times in 1978; yet he financed the 


publication. out of his own pockets, some- 
times with additional funding by his sister. 

Duncan describes himself as feeling 
alienated from society at large, a character 
trait that may have given him a deeper 
understanding of the street artists and 
homeless people he interviewed. 

“I was pretty isolated,” he recalls in the 
film. “I was basically this guy in a hotel 
room by himself who was putting material 
together.” Yet, somehow people on the 
streets gravitated to him and began offer- 
ing him an outpouring of art and creative 
writing for the Tele Times to. publish. 


“These people around on the streets _ 


had things they certainly wanted to say; 
they had messages,” Duncan explains. 
“They had projects, ambitions, missions. 
These were people who would be consid- 
ered bums. But they had artwork, writing, 
creative stuff, self-expression. People 
would come to me voluntarily and give 
me work to publish.” 

Somehow, by publishing the work of 
street artists and writers, the introverted, 
alienated Duncan found himself in the 
midst of what he likened to a big party. 


Random howls about B. N. Duncan 
by Wild Billy Wolf 


| “His sense of style, panache and 
| grooming make him the quintessential 
underground Anti-Hero Artiste type. | 
like the shabby suit coat and all the. other 
totally unoriginal dismal gray or brown 
| stuff which compriseth his grande attire.” 
| 


“Friend of Crumb, friend of Ace 
Backwords, Julia Vinograd and such leg- 
ends of the underground as Gypsy 
Catano and Wild Billy Wolf, B.N. 
Duncan is as close to unknown as one 
can get without being dead.” 


“Tong a champion of the street-person 


pentant, unknown ‘Artiste’ in us all, 
Duncan has had a long and seemingly 


Quintessential Underground Anti-Hero 


.down-at-the-heel answer to William 


_ bothered to pay any attention at all.” 
and defender of the unrecognized, unre- = 
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Colorful Chronicle of Berkeley’s Underground Artists 


“All these people with their different 
bents and trips — it was kind of like 
going to a big party, having a great time, 
getting drunk and loving it.” 

Minerva Diana contributed an ongoing 
“Diary of a Street Woman” to the Tele 
Times. Duncan recalls that she was “really 
bright and off-beat and original.” But she 


was often despondent about people not 


listening to her, so the Tele Times gave 
her a way to express herself to all those 
who wouldn’t listen. 

Duncan relates that Minerva would pan- 
handle until she had 43 cents, just enough 
to go to IHOP to drink as much coffee as 


~ she wanted. She would write out her diary 


at the beginning of the day on a paper 
placemat from [HOP. It’s a vividly told 
story of a writer who couldn’t even afford 
the rent for a “writer’s garret,” yet refuses 
to let herself be silenced by her poverty. 

Just as the Tele Times drew the atten- 
tion of talented cartoonist Ace 
Backwords, so it drew attention from 
other renowned underground comic 
artists, including the legendary R. Crumb, 
Harvey Pekar and Kim Deitch. 

“The one category of people who were 
really attracted to the magazine were 
some of the underground and alternative 
cartoonists,” Duncan says. “I think the 
tone of the Tele Times — being kind of 
raw and socially marginal — had some- 
thing to do with the atmosphere in which 
underground comics were produced.” 

R. Crumb, the most talented and bril- 
liant underground artist of all, wrote 
Duncan a post.card saying, “I consider 
you the quintessential underground artist.” 

Crumb followed up the post card with 
an unexpected visit to Duncan’s hotel 
room in Berkeley. Crumb also contributed 
the cover art to the July 1980 issue of the 
Tele Times, a manic drawing of a man 
coming unglued and shouting out, “Help, 
I’m oversexed!” 

Actually, many covers of the Tele 
Times featured artwork that commented 
on sexuality in one way or another: comi- 
cal sex cartoons, weird sex, puzzling sex, 
off-beat sex, off-putting sex. Nothing too 
raunchy or especially erotic, but more like 


aliens had landed on the planet and 


depicted their puzzled reactions to earth- 
lings’ reproductive peculiarities. 

In fact, much of the Tele Times seems 
to have been composed by an alien 
anthropologist who landed on earth in 
1979 with an assignment to document the 
behavior of the natives in the Telegraph 
Avenue region. i 

Whether composed by alienated artists 
or outright aliens in our midst, the under- 
ground anthropologists of the Tele Times 


illuminated an imaginative and marginal- 


ized street culture that is an inseparable 
part of Berkeley’s cultural identity. 


meaningless career in the subcultural arts.” 


“An iconoclastic yet nebulous mem- 
ber of the underground cartoon/Artiste 
community.” 


“Berkeley’s low-rent, eccentric and 


Burroughs.” 


“My favorite (and hopefully yours) 
pervert. A very prolific and quirkily tal- 
ented artiste.” 


“Where would the subculture be with- 
out fellows like this? Why it would proba- 
bly be ignored by the masses and reviled 
by any of the mainstream media that even 


Wild Billy Wolf worked with B.N. Duncan 
on the TELE TIMES, and collaborated with 
Duncan on underground comics. 
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Uncanny Artist or Down-and-Out Don Quixote? 


{BEG PARDON... CAN’ 
i Maas SPARE A LiGuT? j 


B. N. Duncan’s nnforgettable i image of a spaitiandier aakinig the Statue of ee for a 


light suggests that the light of liberty is denied to those living on the street. 


by Richard List — 


ild Billy Wolf, who co- 
founded the TELE TIMES 
street journal with B.N. 
Duncan, has said that 
Duncan is “Berkeley’s low-rent, eccentric 


and down-at-the-heel answer. to William 


Burroughs.” 

Willy Lizarraga, a fine writer in his 
own right, wrote in the Bay Guardian, 
that Duncan is “like a forgotten master of 
ceremonies or a down-and-out Don 
Quixote” on a Telegraph Avenue street 
corner. Lizarraga mention’s Duncan’s 
friendship with legendary underground 
artist R. Crumb, and quotes Crumb prais- 
ing Duncan’s eccentric work. “You're a 
Significant artist in this time,” Crumb 
wrote. “Your work will live on in posteri- 
ty... that is certain.” 

Duncan has an uncanny intuition. Time 


and time again I will discuss universal 


human problems with him, and he will 
bring up certain unique viewpoints that 
mysteriously seem to be very appropriate. [t 
is amazing. |houghts, images, or questions 
pop into my mind as we talk; I frequently 
am moved to record him or take notes, so 
as not to lose his intuitive glimpses. 
Duncan has definitely had a “calling” 
or callings. He is exceptional in a number 
of ways. He is a “street anthropologist,” 
with many creative, unusual, and very 
true insights to offer about women, men, 
group behavior, peace, the police, work, 
etc. When Duncan fulfills his “callings,” 
he is in some sort of timeless place. 
‘“Undeservedly you will atone for the 
sins of your fathers,” wrote Horace. 


' Whatever those sins were, in Duncan’s 
_ case they must have been very strong. 


Talk about being bent out of shape! 
TALK ABOUT THE STARVING ARTIST! 
Don’t get me wrong; I have experi- 


enced Duncan’s wisdom, nonviolence, 


and creativity many times. He has much 
to offer. Most people would agree; how- 
ever, he is very different. First, Duncan is 
so thin it is unbelievable. This is largely 
due to not getting enough nutritious food. 
Talk about the starving artist! 

Duncan is a visionary and a prophet. 
However, he really suffered at the hands of 
his mother and cannot get over it. I wish he 
would. I guess the years of electroshock 
and confinement reinforced the anger, iso- 
lation, and so on. Much to his credit, given 
his painful upbringing, I have heard him 
say many incisive, complimentary things 


about women in general. 

Duncan has very deeply influenced me 
towards nonviolence. I love to get him 
talking and pouring out his startling 
insights. It is a funny and very awakening 
experience to hear some of the unique 
things he’ll say. The way he puts words 
together is creative and some of his con- 
cepts are very important. One is: “Our 
society has a way of excluding people, so 
sometimes truly creative people end up on 
the edge.” He also says, “I’m hoping peo- 
ple will become acquainted with certain 
homeless people. They have some truly 
positive things to give.” 

But he can also sound like a broken 
record. Duncan is not perfect; nobody is. 
He leaves much to be desired, sometimes. 
It is important to try to get into. new terri- 
tory with him. Otherwise, you just hear 
the same old stuff. 

Picasso once said: “I don’t develop, I 

m.” The same can be said of Duncan (or 
anyone who fulfills their true destiny). Part 
of the time, perhaps much of the time, 


Duncan is fulfilling a destiny that was 


“revealed” when he was a young kid. You 
can see that inquisitive, analytical side of 
him developing in his own depiction of 
himself as a professorial kid enjoying bugs, 
in his publication Nature and Spirit. 
‘Duncan suffered greatly as a child. 


What is our destiny? Although hard to . 


pinpoint how destiny shapes our life, it 
seems that when we follow our natural 
bent, we can take part in the unfolding of 
our personal destiny while also contribut- 
ing substantially to humanity’s growth. I 
feel Duncan has done this with his art, his 


street anthropology, and his long years of 


supporting his fellow street artists and 
nurturing their growth by publishing them 
and collaborating with them. 

Duncan has enjoyed substantial media 
attention for his TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
STREET CALENDAR, an annual chronicle of 
the lively people on the fringes of 
Berkeley: The Associated Press has run 
articles about his work. The Comics 
Journal ran a favorable profile in March, 


1996 (“B.N. Duncan Goes to the 


Museum”), and he appeared on Dan 
Rather’s news program in 1990. 

Duncan does have a good heart at 
times, and he is a true friend of homeless 
people (and others on the margins of soci- 
ety). He has contributed substantially to 
many publications on homelessness, 
including TELE TIMES, Street Spirit, and 
the Homeless Voice, formerly published 


(BRGTHER———= Don’t) 
WANT A BLooby -— 
INSHTUTION,/ 


THEY THINK WERE ALL 
ALIKE LIke EMPTY 


(ETRY To BE Nice) 
VAND BEAR UP, BUT/ 
abate r a hy 


THEIR OWN 
NEGATIVITY, 


One of B.N. Duncan’s best-known artworks gives a strong voice to the voiceless. | 


by the Berkeley Chaplaincy to the 
Homeless. His drawings have tremendous 
educational value; his output is prodigious 
and his cartoons are very visceral. His 
many book reviews help highlight new 
publications and new perspectives about 
the world of the poor and homeless. 

Brenda Praeger, a great artist who 
curates the Addison Street Windows for 
the City of Berkeley, had some very won- 
derful insights about Duncan. She likes 
his style and the way he draws. Praeger 
said that even his cartoons about spanking 
women were aggressive but not violent. 
She said that they were a “young boy’s 
fantasies,” and were not offensive. 

I believe there is much that is paradox- 
ical and mysterious about life. This is also 


- true of Duncan. I feel like nominating him 


for some sort of alternative Nobel Prize 
because of his creative way of thinking. 


Part of what makes him interesting to 
listen to is his passion, his professorial 
tone, and his need for love. There are so 
many things I could compare him to, but I 
fear it might turn into a fatal freeway pile- 


up of random metaphors, or a grisly _ 


shooting spree of meaningless analogies. 
You would have to be there to understand. 
And if you’ve got the money, give the 
poor guy some food. He deserves it. 

Duncan speaks eloquently about the 
soul. When animals and whales are killed, 
it is our soul that suffers. He also speaks 
forthrightly about what it is to be a man, 
and ponders the path of our development. 

I read a statement from the psychother- 
apist Carl G. Jung that applies to Duncan: 
“Tn the final analysis, we count for some- 
thing only because of the essential we 
embody, and if we do not embody that, 
life is wasted.” 


—_ 
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CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 


Art by Jos Sances. Digital print, paint and found objects. 48” x 48” 


An Interplay of Art and Activism 


from page one 


be nearly impossible for the Middle East 
Children’s Alliance to do the work we do 
on behalf of justice for Palestinians and 
peace in the Middle East,” said MECA 
Executive Director Barbara Lubin. 

“Alliance Graphics pays for all our 
office expenses and salaries, which frees us 
up to focus on our work, without worrying 
about how we’re going to pay the rent. You 
can’t imagine how vital that is to us. Not to 
mention the fact that since Jos designs 
everything we do, all our materials look 
great and carry a strong message.” 

Sances said he is very proud of the fact 
that whenever he goes to a rally or a 
demonstration, he can hardly turn his head 
without seeing something that Alliance 
Graphics produced, from T-shirts to but- 
tons to picket signs to caps to balloons 
and more. You’d be surprised how many 
designs Jos has either fully made or quiet- 
ly improved for progressive causes. 

“Providing great-looking, high-quality 
union products to the movement so people 
can see how strong and organized we are, 
is as important to me as the art I create on 
my own,” Sances said. “It keeps me con- 
nected to all kinds of movements and 
reminds me that the work I do every day 
does make a difference.” 

Jos also likes the freedom his. “day 
job” gives him to create any kind of his 
own artwork he likes without having to 
worry about whether it is commercially 
viable. “That’s very liberating,” he said, 
and gives him the ability to take on taboo 
issues without fear. 

During the struggle to save KPFA from 
its “corporate takeover,” Jos was one of 
the first people arrested for blocking the 
doors. He also produced what seemed like 
daily posters and T-shirts during the 
demonstrations to save the station. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Sances is his versatility as an artist. 
Well-known as a master screen printer 
who has printed works for some of the 
country’s most celebrated living artists, he 
has become an expert at computer design, 
wood sculpture and ceramic tile. 

‘Working with muralist partner Daniel 
_Galvez, Jos has produced, among other 
works, 11 murals for the Oakland (now 
McAfee) Coliseum, a tile mural for the 16th 
Street Bart Station, and a painted mural for 
the Audubon Ballroom. They are currently 
working on a multi-media mural commis- 
sion for the new train station in Richmond. 


Born in south Boston in 1952, Jos can 
only be a disappointment to the nuns who 
were his teachers. They might be pleased 
to know, though, that the Bible themes 
they beat into him do inform a great deal 
of his work, though probably not in the 
way they would have hoped. More proud 
of him, probably, are his mentors at the 
Montserrat School of Visual Arts (now 
Montserrat College of Art), where he 
studied when he could scrape together the 
money to pay for classes. 

Jos came to California in 1976 after 
what he calls “a failed career as a military 
strategist during the Vietnam conflict 
resulting in an undesirable discharge under 
honorable conditions.” In other words, after 
being drafted, going through basic training 
and being assigned to a military base, Jos 
deserted the Navy and was later arrested, 
serving six months in the brig. 

Once in California, Jos began doing 
both art and politics in earnest. In 1980, 
he was one of the co-founders of Mission 
Grafica, located within San Francisco’s 
Mission Cultural Center. The MCC and 
Mission Grafica were at the heart of the 
then-vibrant solidarity movements in 
Central America. Jos helped design and 
print hundreds of posters for the solidarity 
movement as well as album covers for 
people like Carlos Santana. 

ee ee by our shared ona com- 
mitments,” Sances said, “as well as our 
desire to improve the quality of activist 
art, getting rich was not one of our goals. 
Mostly, we hoped to produce high-quali- 
ty, in-demand political art prints and 
posters and to teach classes that would 
make screen printing an accessible medi- 
um for many more people. At this we 
were overwhelmingly successful. 

“But always our primary allegiance was 
to the community and political organiza- 
tions we served. Grafica had deep connec- 
tions to liberation struggles throughout the 
world. We visited many countries holding 
workshops, working with local artists and 
doing all manner of politically charged art. 
And we hosted a like number of artists and 
activists from all over the globe at our 
Mission home.” 

At a time when many artists use their 
“community” roots to get “street cred” for 
their move into big-time galleries, Jos has 
never stopped being a community artist 
and activist. You’re as likely to find him 
carrying a picket sign as printing one. 

But even though he has never been 
willing to do the “ass-kissing” required to 
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BIG BROTHER 


“War is Peace.” 


make it big in the rarefied world of the 
“fine artists,’ his work is almost always 
on display in some gallery or in some 
show somewhere. You can see a sampling 
at http://www. josart.net. 

Sances has. exhibited at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, the Yerba Buena 
Center for the Arts, and the Palo Alto 
Cultural Center. Most recently he has had 
work in the University of San Francisco’s 
“Vandals” show and a show of polneat art 
at the SoMaArts Gallery. 

It would be difficult to find a Bay Area 
show of political art that doesn’t include a 
piece of his work. He has had solo shows 
at New York’s Alternative Museum, the 
Richmond Art Center, Berkeley’s D. King 
Gallery, and Vallejo’s Fetterly Gallery. 

It was the Fetterly Gallery show that 
brought the always-controversial Sances 
his most recent public controversy. Several 
of the works in this show were parodies of 
the works of the sappy “painter of light” 
Thomas Kinkade, whose work is filled 
with Christian overtones. Sances’ work 


turned Kinkade on his head, taking a. 


Kincade painting of a beautiful home in 


winter and adding a few Sances touches 


— like a homeless person with-a shopping 


cart out front and the name Bush added to’. 


the mailbox. Sances also added “doors” to 
the paintings, which, when opened, had 
even more graphic statements Speed to 
god, capitalism, war and sex. 

Now it happened that the Fetterly 
shared space on Sundays with a church 
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Art by Jos Sances. Painting, 24” x 24” 


whose pastor, Mike Trimble, took some 


offense at the artwork and began a cam- 
paign to have it removed. Though unsuc- 
cessful, Trimble’s efforts got Sances’ work 
covered by newspapers from the Vallejo 
Times to the Guardian of London and 
made it Sances’ most popular show ever. 
Sances said later that he wished he could 
hire Trimble to attack all his shows. 

The Fetterly flap. was reminiscent of 
another run-in Sances had with would-be 
censors. In the late 1980s, when Ronald 
Reagan was president and right-wing nut- 
ball Senator Jesse Helms had set himself 
up as the guardian of public morals, 
Sances was invited to show work and lec- 
ture in Charlotte, North Carolina, the 
heart of Helms country. 

Helms had entered the cultural fray 
when he denounced the homoerotic pho- 
tographs of Robert Mapplethorpe and a 
photograph by Andres Serrano called “Piss 
Christ” which shows a crucifix soaking in. 


_Serrano’s own urine. Jos responded typical- 


ly by creating a. piece called “Piss Helms” 
which showed .a Mapplethorpe hoe uri- 
nating on Helms’ head. 

‘Naturally, this was one of the piéces 


- Jos wanted to show in Charlotte. Just as 


naturally, he was “asked” not to. Yet 
somehow, the morning after his lecture, 
copies of “Piss Helms” were found wheat- 
pasted all over Charlotte, including right 
on the windows of the Helms re-election 
campaign office. 

Artist, activist, provocateur. Jos Sances. 
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Art and Legal Advocacy . 


from page 62 


eee ales 


_» ‘There are no pictures in law books and it 


was too late to be indoctrinated in thinking 


wees like a lawyer, so I have always had this dual 


existence of doing a kind of unusual, maf-— 
ginal law, working a lot with homeless peo- 
ple, sometimes getting deeply involved in 
their lives. I’ve found myself taking some- 


one to a detox facility and having him near- — 


ly die on the way, or being with a homeless 
guy as he was dying of lung cancer. I 
stopped doing murals, but I never stopped 
doing art. For a while, I mostly did draw- 
ings, graphic art, prints and so on. Then I 
discovered the landfill. 

MR: When did you hear about what. 
was going on at the Albany Landfill, and 
what attracted you to the place? 

Osha: In 1999, Jimbow, a homeless 
man I’d met:at People’s Park and represent- 
ed in court, introduced me to the landfill. 
I’d go out and visit him, and he showed me 
around. The landfill opened up a whole new 
world of possibilities for me. I could make 
these large sculptures and do whatever I 
wanted with no one looking over my shoul- 
der. I’d loved doing murals, but I felt they 
were conceptually constrained in certain 


~ ways, and I’d ended up with a style that 


was sort of watered-down Diego Rivera 
and not really me. My drawing and graphic 


art were much wilder and more obscure and 


ambiguous than my murals. 
ART AND PUBLIC SPACE 


MR: How would you describe the dif- ..: 
_ ference. between. the experience of paint- .. 
ing murals on city walls and making art at . 


- the landfill ?- 

. Osha: When I was doing murals, I 
wanted them to reflect the community. I 
had to be careful. Out at the landfill, there 
were no such constraints. I immediately felt 
at home in that untamed environment, 
where I could make a personal art that was 
also public. That was a new experience. 


MR: Would you say that the art you 
make at the landfill is less “political” 
than your murals? 

Osha: What came out of me when I 
started working at the landfill was art that 
wasn’t overtly political in content; but I 


Artists have created imaginative sculptures at the Albany Bulb 
from materials found on hand, such as driftwood and debris. 
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feel that just making art out there is a kind 
of political statement. It is like the art is a 
placeholder for this public space. Nobody 
knows anymore what the purpose or func- 


tion of art is, or how it can possibly relate 


to the level of catastrophe in the world we 
live in, so I haven’t been able to develop a 
theoretical framework that works forme. 

I think the fact that we keep doing art 
out there helps anchor that place against 
the forces that want to homogenize it and 
purify it. The fact that it remains a place 
where there’s a certain degree of wild- 
ness, where the art and the dogs can be off 


_ leash and run free, is an act of resistance, 


even though the art we make is not direct- 
ly political in the way the murals were. 

For me, the landfill remains a place 
outside all the ways in which the system 
is shaping our consciousness; and because 
of that, it has attracted an amazing con- 
stituency of people who care about it. It’s 
a refuge. You can get farther out into the 
bay there than anywhere else on the East 
Shore. The city, the traffic, I-80, all fall 
back, and you are there with the birds and 
the foliage, the changing seasons, the 
blackberries, and the dogs. 


MR: / gather you don’t have much use 
for the contemporary “art scene.” 

Osha: I’m not much interested in gal- 
leries and museums and the whole narrow, 
self-serving, pompous art world. That is 


where art goes to die. If you’re focused on — 


trying to figure out what the next “in” thing 


is, or whether you’re avant garde or post-'~ 
modern or some other label, I think your - 


art’s going to suffer. Real art has to find a 
connection to something more vigorous 
than that. I liked the graffiti murals on the 
New York subways in their heyday — that 


art had an incredible vitality. I’m a fan of | 
graphic novels and comics. 


When I first went out to the landfill, 
Jimbow showed me paintings on big con- 
crete blocks made by a group of artists 


whose names no one knew at the time. 


They signed their anonymous artwork 
SNIFF. I love the SNIFF guys’ art. It was 
direct and playful and fun, and not con- 
cemed about immortality or fame. The kind 
of art they did was in some way inspired by 


the landscape — it came out of a playful- 


ness that allowed them to play together, to 


"jam, and that was partly a function of the 


landscape, the freedom from restrictions. 
I’ve since gotten to know them. They are 
very talented artists, and it’s remarkable the 
number of people who come out there and 
see their stuff and say, “This is as good as 
anything I saw at the MOMA.” 


MR: What would you call the art of 
the landfill? Ts it “outsider” art? 

Osha: There’s a great interest these 
days in what people call “outsider art,” 
which is art made by mad people and self- 
taught and “primitive” artists and people 
with developmental disabilities. Some of 
it is incredible stuff. People are drawn to 
this art partly because of dissatisfaction 
with the hyper-sophisticated, overly intel- 
lectualized art that’s so common. 

Some people want to peg the landfill 
art as outsider art. Some of it is and some 
of it isn’t. The SNIFF artists went to art 
school. I had some art training. Jason, 
with whom I’ve been collaborating on big 
wooden sculptures, is an incredibly talent- 
ed artist who went to art school. On the 
other hand, a lot of anonymous artists 
have made their mark on the landfill. 

“Picasso Mike” started painting on 
large rocks after he met the SNIFF artists. 
When you wander around, you find little 
constructions of stones and all kinds of 
found materials against the backdrop of 
weeds and rocks and the concrete, bricks, 
and rebar dumped there years ago. The 
larger pieces we make attract people who 
get inspired to make their own stuff. It’s 
become a destination. The old-timers 
remember the Emeryville mud flats by the 
side of I-80, where people built things out 
of scrap. That was great, but the artists 
and the environmentalists clashed; the 
flats were made part of a bird-nesting 
sanctuary, and the artists were kicked out. 
Now there really isn’t any other place 
except the landfill to make art without 


oversight in a public space. 


MR: Have things changed at the land- 
fill since the homeless folks were evicted? 

Osha: It’s sad that since 1999, the 
landfill battle has been about making art 
and walking dogs off-leash, and not about 
people. 1999 was the year they kicked out 
the homeless people who had been living 
there by wiping out their encampments. 
At the same time homeless people were 
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fighting to stay at the landfill, the whole 
struggle for KPFA was going on. 
Everybody knew about KPFA and it got 
lots of media coverage; but nobody paid 
attention to the homeless people on the 
landfill, and they lost. 

The homeless community on the land- 
fill was an amazing example of how, if 
you left homeless people alone, they 
would survive and flourish. It worked and 
it wasn’t hurting anybody. “Bums’ 
Paradise,” the film about their eviction, 
shows clearly that being homeless at the 
landfill was a lot better than being on the 
street in Oakland or sleeping in some 
dumpster and getting jumped or whatever. 
Just the fact that you were living in an 
outdoor place with spectacular views 
made a difference. 

A lot of homeless people who lived on 


_the landfill were what they call “service- 


resistant.” They weren’t going to go into a 
shelter with everybody else. “Mad Mark” 
was one of them. His castle is genuine 
outsider art. It’s an incredible structure, 
truly an achievement, an example of what 
a person can do with nothing, by himself, 
by hand. That’s what the landfill is about. 

MR: What kind of legal work are you 
doing these days? 

Osha: Most of my work now is defend- 
ing homeless people who are living on the 


“street and constantly hassled by the police. I 


work under contract with the East Bay 
Community Law Center supervising Boalt 


Hall law students who go to drop-in centers 
‘and clinics, and I talk with people who have 


gotten tickets sleeping in the wrong place or 
sitting on the sidewalk — minor stuff that 
shouldn’t be a crime. The students work up 
the cases and some of them go to court and 
do the trials. By working with these stu- 
dents, I can do a lot more than I was able to 
do by myself. I also represent the Ashby 
Flea Market, which a lot of people depend 
on for their livelihood. It’s engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle because of the 
move to build a huge housing develop- 
ment on that site. There’s strong commu- 
nity support for the Flea Market and I 
think we’ll be able to save it. 

See Tomas McCabe’s film, “Bums’ 
Paradise,” and his DVD, “Off Leash Art, Osha 
Neumann and Jason DeAntonis off leash at The 
Bulb,” available at www.bumsparadise.com 
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FACE THETRUTH An 


Serigraph, Edition 100, 6 color, 22” x 30” 


FIGHT IN THE FIELDS 


Painting, 33” x 33” 
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FAITHS’ GATE Mark 10 


Digital print and paint, 33” x 33” 
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